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Opening Shot 


press corps for the 1972 presidential campaign pack, too often with 


The Boys the Bus, Timothy Crouse famously portrayed the traveling 


interchangeable vantage points, sources, and, therefore, stories. That year, 


Rolling Stone’s Hunter Thompson utilized new gadget file remotely: the 


CHARLIE NEIBERGALL ASSOCIATED PRESS 


fax machine. Forty-three years after Nixon vs. McGovern, the bubble “on bus” 
remains, though the bus itself has changed. 

More than year before the 2016 election, only Hillary Clinton had 
enough operation offer press bus. Traveling with candidates enormously 
expensive, and with more than candidates cover and front-loaded pri- 
mary season, media outlets are taking mixed approaches. Organizations such 
the and The Washington Post often assign reporters bounce among 
several candidates—the number true “embeds” seems down compared with 
other years, reporters there say, though that may change campaigns gather 
steam. The Huffington Post will pick its spots for drop-in coverage, rather than 
embed with any one candidate for extended stretch. think there’s obvious 
benefits the bus that we’re HuffPost Political Editor Sam Stein 
said. “On the flip side, have the risk succumbing bubble mental- 
ity.” That bubble only more confining with tighter Web deadlines that limit 
chances roam the crowds. and chat with locals. And, with Twitter-minded 
journalists quick pounce gaffes, flubs, and tiffs, campaigns have grown 


increasingly guarded. For digital 
natives like BuzzFeed, whose politics 
desk has expanded 15, including six 
full-time campaign correspondents 
who work the road and home 
offices, the investment there 
may have more with branding 
than with enabling original reporting. 
Organizations that pass perma- 
nently assigning reporter can- 
didate could seen rejecting pack 
groupthink, simply piggybacking 
from distance. For July trip 
the US-Mexico border, Donald Trump 
commissioned two coach buses 
accommodate more than 100 jour- 
nalists. Expense and originality aside, 
some spectacles are apparently too 

great pass up. 
—Danny Funt 
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TRUM 


Every building holds story within its walls. The towering spires 
cathedrals stand guard over their worshippers’ prayers and 
confessions. The majestic domes state capitols project power 
whose lawmakers quarrel and barter inside. News- 
paper buildings have their stories, too. They hold the tales 
reporters who drive toward hurricanes when everyone else 
driving away. Who sleep the coiled springs military cots for 


frontline view war. Who tell other people’s stories, and 
think their calling so. 

The newspaper building know best 1150 15th Street 
Washington, DC. the home The Washington 
Post and its facade nothing exceptional, but the stories 
holds are second none. Stories about Watergate, about the 
Pentagon Papers, about the scramble cover the concave 
ruins September 11, 2001. The Post building the one 
walked into for years, and houses stories, too, the 
kind that help make life. 

few more months, won’t place where journal- 
ists record history, much anything else. The building 
sold two years ago for $159 million former owner 
Donald Graham and his company, Graham Holdings. 
That’s only about $100 million less than got for the whole 
company when sold Jeff Bezos. Soon the newsroom 
employees will heading new neighborhood. 

The number old and grand newspaper buildings that 
have been sold the last few years could fill small town. 
David Uberti describes his optic tour the landscape (page 
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10), they include the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the Minneapolis Star Tribune, the 


hotel), and the Detroit News and Free 
Press, which recently vacated the build- 
ing where began career. 

deconstructs the ways 
which these buildings have shaped our 
sense journalism and its rightful place 
society, back when they were built, but 
also now. When their foundations were laid, the buildings were 
viewed markers public institution, empowered 
keep track the other institutions town—the governor’s 
office and the state legislature, the courts and the police. 

Local news operations are learning have smaller 
sense themselves. They are longer the dominant voice 
or, some cases, even consequential one. some com- 
munities, newspapers aren’t voice all. 

Unfortunately, these imposing buildings have trans- 
formed into relics that tied their print occupants era 
that longer exists. The digital forms which these 


rooms now reach much their audience would seem defy 


the notion brick and mortar altogether. 

these papers are selling off the past save their future, 
then perhaps that’s wise move, difficult may be. 

The eminent architect Louis Kahn once said: “Even 
common, ordinary brick ... wants something more than 
is. wants something better than is.” 

But sometimes, brick just brick. 
—Elizabeth Spayd 


Illustration Sonia Kretschmar 


LETTERS 


Everything new 


After reading your July/August cover 


the conclusion that doing little 
that edgy groundbreaking. They’re 


delivering news content, well packaged 


around their brand, and they want 
seen millennials trusted, albeit hip, 


gatekeeper, justlike The New 


and other “old” 

guess can turn the song its 
head: “Everything new old again. 
James Heckel 
Sparta, 


The people know 
Jack Murtha begins his story thus: “Paul 
Watson may the most famous jour- 
nalist you’ve never heard [“A Pu- 
litzer Prize-winning reporter explains 
why recently resigned from the To- 
ronto Star,” Aug. billing it, cor Top 
Stories repeats the line: “The most fa- 
mous journalist you’ve never heard 
just resigned from the Toronto Star.” 
Murtha notes, Watson won Pu- 
litzer Prize 1994. What doesn’t say 


that Watson won for 


soldier’s body being dragged 
through Mogadishu Somali-war- 


followers. The photo remains one 
the best-known images the 


Millions Americans would recognize 
instantly. 

The logical Murtha’s 
lead would partly redeemable only 
his “you” referred rather se- 
lect group CJR readers: 
who pay attention the Pulitzers, 
wouldn’t connect Watson’s name the 
photo, are unaware his collaborations 
with literary figures the topic 
war reporting, and never read the Los 
Angeles Times during the years 
worked for the paper. suspect that seg- 
ment somewhat smaller than your Ca- 
nadian audience. And trust me—we’ve 
heard Watson. 

forgive this 45-year follower— 
currently paying subscriber—for find- 
ing his reader engagement impaired. And 


‘It long past time 
for the media 
understand that 
marriage” 

harmful and 
disrespectful when 
used 


remember: Online, the faddish second 
person addresses the whole world, not 
only residents the United States. 
Paul Knox 

School 

Ryerson University, Toronto 


strokes 


[Re: “Covering gay marriage when it’s 
really, really personal,” June 30, and 
other stories long past time 


the media—and particular— 


understand that “gay marriage” 
harmful and disrespectful when used 
shorthand for “same-sex marriage.” 


The term “gay marriage” once again 


overlooks the largest population the 

LGBT amalgam—bisexuals, those at- 
tracted more than one sex gender. 
Many same-sex marriages include (and 

future same-sex marriages will include) 

least one such bisexual. Bisexuals re- 
spect our gay brothers and sisters, but 

bisexuals are not gay. 


Send letters 


all religious people “Christians,” with 
occasional reference “Muslims, 
Jews, and other religious people.” 
sane journalist would. 

Constant erasure critical issue for 
bisexuals. Though the bisexual popula- 
tion exhibits higher rates poverty, 
mental-health issues, and poor physical 
health than gay lesbian counterparts, 
research and service funding directed 
specifically bisexuals near zero.. 
Constant erasure bisexuals has been 
identified repeatedly important 
factor this lack progress. 

Please discontinue the use “gay 
marriage.” grammatically .ques- 
tionable, inaccurate and disre- 
spectful, and perpetuates the lack 
public understanding that plagues this 
group citizens. 

Michael Prager 
Portland, 


No. More. Ads. 


While understand your point, regu- 


larly block, since the ads are an- 
noying and your face [“The digital 
media industry needs react 
blockers ... Aug. 11]. The sites 
where not kill the ads are ones 
where can ignore them wish. 

understand ads are 
make money. Just have them 
way that does not take control tab- 
let, phone, Annoying 
the best way get not bother 
with your site. 

Also, most journalists essen- 
tially become the ofthe 
DNC. Give the facts, let make 
mind up. While realize that most 
the media not Rolling Stone, it’s 
too far from it. 

digress. Make [ad blocking] less 
intrusive, make optional, and think 
you will find fewer people block the ads. 
Until you get the ads out face, 
shall continue block them. 

Robert Murphy 
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Currents 


Can you really tell entire Betteridge’s Law crumbles path media literacy. 
when applied open-ended The rebuttal not only prompts 

are also apparent next some conclusions, but also gauge 
questions with definitive whether they’re about click 


JACK MURTHA It’s acceptable for what amounts digital tab- 


journalist tease readers with loid journalism. always 
2009, the British tech journalist Ian Betteridge capped brief question when covering the got read,” 
blog post with simple motto: When headline asks abstract. Especially the says. 
the answer should “no.” ticle has the “No” just Not sold the value 
Betteridge’ Law, it’s now called, built the idea that doesn’t cut Betteridge’s Law? Here are 
news outlets place these crowns atop stories that don’t have the asks whether humans will de-| few actual examples inter- 
facts required buttress the nut graph. Readers adopted the the earth. think it’s sim-| rogative headlines, gathered 
motto, using its blunt force clobber click-hungry headlines and plistic nonsense,” says David from BetteridgesLaw.com 
scrutinize the reporting that followed. Sullivan, vice president the other corners the in- 
really sin single? No. Are ready let military ro-| American Copy Editors Society. ternet. Check out for 
bots decide whom kill? No. this deep-fried Big Mac completely 
disgusting absolutely wonderful? Wait one what Ian Betteridge says makes the test. 


“Has the Lizard Man Returned?” 


Free Times 


“Uber may now $50 billion. Really?” 


CNN.com 


“Does Taylor swift Have Evil Twin “Is your toaster silent recruit 
She’s Been Hiding ‘thingbot’ army?” 


BBC: 


“Should Prison Sentences Based Crimes “Can Swimming with Really Cure Your 


But the adage’s simplicity quiz that puts real 


That Haven’t Been Committed Yet?” Meth Addiction?” 
Youa Hotel?” You Okay?” 
The Paris Review 


“In Venezuela, Tylenol grow trees 
does it?” 


“Is the Chinatown Post Office 


“Space Junk Problem. 
Laser Cannon the Solution?” 


Discover Magazine 


“Everyone Will Fill Baseball Glove Flask 
With Gatorade, Right?” 


Gizmodo 
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“The Best Heart Disease 
Twitter?” 


Anyone Really Want 
Bloomberg 


“Do Chubby Show Dogs Set Dangerous 
Body Standards for Regular Pets?” 


“Is New prepared for 
Ebola 


Asbury Park Press 


GARY VARVEL MATT WUERKER 
Indianapolis Star Politico 


Hillary Clinton Jeb Bush. 
“Caricature very subjective say was trying capture the 
and each cartoonist has his many facets the Bush dynasty 
ticular style. What see Hill-| the caricature. Jeb inter- 
ary her expressive eyes, esting mix his brother and his 
brows, prominent cheeks, dad. you can catch both as- 


diminutive chin, along with her pects both the substance and 


short stature.” the attitude, then got it. 
SACK 
Minneapolis 
Constitution Star Tribune 
Donald Trump Ted Cruz 


“First all, with any drawing Cruz goals are three- 
really try capture fold: Capture his likeness, his 

person’s likeness. regards expression [as it’s] appropriate 

his innate assholishness. that all smugness. The first two 
word? need think ally take care the third.” 
another word? think that one 


rom Richard Nixon’s droopy jowls and Gerald 

Barack editorial ean find the 

politico’s asked cartoonists describe their ap- 

DANNY FUNT proach drawing some the current candidates for 
including some whose looks are especially hair-raising. 


Herald Sacramento Bee 
Rubio and Rand Donald Trump 


“My theory caricature that caricaturist, pride myself 
it’s what these guys that de-| being able take nuanced 
termines how you draw features and turn them into 
It’s more important than the something bizarre and 

physical features, which why case Donald Trump, 

caricatures change over time faced with the prospect 

the longer they are office. taking caricatured features 

Rand Paul’s hair fun and turning them into rec- 
work with—curly and unruly. ognizable human form. With 

He’s rather humorless and Trump’s orange/pink fiberglass 

eyebrows that and his carp-like 

directions, which I’m flummoxed. Art 
cynicism. has somewhat imitates life” 

baby face, which 

shadow.” 
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you want 
podcast? 


CHAVA 


media organizations, launching 
successful podcast often takes 
more than two witty hosts, micro- 
phone, and iTunes feed. Unless 
outlet already has the expertise and re- 
sources, creating great audio 


can daunting. 


Podcasting still nascent medium, 
without standardized ways advertise, 


track listeners, make money. Modes 


production, promotion, 


hosting are continually flux. 

“The game not win existing pod- 
cast audiences,” says Nick Quah, who does 
audience development Panoply, Slate’s 
podcast network, and the author Hot 
Pod, weekly podcast newsletter. “It’s 
get more people listening podcasts.” 

For news organizations looking en- 


the fray, here are some options: 


PODCAST NETWORK 


Podcast networks like Radiotopia 


PRX Panoply from Slate are hubs that 


take the business side podcasting 


the news outlet can focus report- 
Netflix, but for 


The upside? Cross-promotion, collec- 
tive bargaining power, visibility, credibility. 


The downside? You have good 


Unorthodox from Tablet 


“Tt definitely helps ashow get 
instead being the complete boil 


iTunes.” —Nick Quah, audience devel- 
opment Panoply 


ALONE 


your organization wants dabble, 


there’s always the option going the 
bootstrap route. Sometimes all good 
needs two hosts with good 


chemistry, one guy garage. Maybe 
start your own Serial. (We had put that 
somewhere.) try something com- 
pletely new. 


The upside? could work, and 
fails, you learned something. 


The downside? Often requires dedica- 


tion and lot 


Example TribCast the Texas 


great job” —Kerri Hoffman, coo prx 


PARTNER WITH 
PUBLIC RADIO 


Joining podcast network the right 


move your audio great and you want 


dio isn’t your strength, you can join forces 


with public radio network, 


notan option, poach public radio alum. 


The upside? It’s efficient. They know 


dio; you know your concept and material. 


The downside? It’s relationship. 


could 


Example: Reveal from the Center for 
Reporting and 


the great things about our 
edge [they] bring terms storytelling 
the audio medium and sound 

and production.” Fern- 


holz, Quartz reporter and Actuality host 


IN-HOUSE 
RESOURCES 


Some companies, like Slate and ESPN, 


already have dedicated podcast arm. 


you work for one, you start with in-house 
equipment, experience, and 


brand 


The upside? got big head start. 


The downside? The pressure’s on. 


Example Jalen and Jacoby from 


“It really helps have good home 
base” —Jody Avirgan, podcast producer 


and host 


News, the move 


build million headquarters 


100 


approximate headcount the Plain news- 
room when relocated smaller 2014 


$70 


amount The New York Times Co. chars for 


$63.8 million 


estimated value The Boston head- 
quarters 2013 


the million windfall from the 
sale the Miami headquarters that Mc- 


Co. contributed toward its pension plan 
million) and debt payments ($63 million) 


$33, 000 


rough cost, today’s dollars, the gold leaf 
lacing the dome the former Philadelphia 
Inquirer building, completed 1925 for the 
equivalent today $136 million 


000 


leased office space, where moved 


222 ,000 


square the previous head- 
quarters, located since 1918 13-story 


Sources: Cleveland Plain-Dealer, Press, Save The Plain Dealer Facebook page, The Boston Globe, The New York Times, CoStar Group, McClatchy, The 
Philadelphia The Des Moines Register, Des Moines Downtown Alliance 


2 


confuse them: start with, ancient philosopher, you’ve 
Illicit and elicit, they’re not the same part never heard “elicit” used 
MERRILL PERLMAN speech. always adjective.) 
adjective, meaning “not They don’t even have the 


Two words that appear many confused” lists allowed law, custom, same roots: “elicit” from 
“elicit” and “illicit” Webster’s New World Col- Latin “elicere,” “to draw forth,” 
Bryan Garner’s Modern American Usage says mis- Dictionary says.Inother and “illicit” from the Latin 
used for “elicit” attracted attention the early 20th words: illegal. “Elicit” al- (“Licit” 
cites few examples (“The 43-point average its star player ways verb, meaning “to draw popular term news re- 
illicits [read elicits] awe,” one). But that misuse seems occur forth,” says. (It has ports, where 
rarely news reports nowadays, Nexis any obscure something simpler, like “legal,” 
“elicit” listed Stage Garner’s five-stage Language-Change immediately from 


other words, maybe 
Index (still mortal sin), “elicit” used place “illicit” active power The it’s hard “elicit” “illicit” 
rarely, it’s not even the most usage authorities. Oxford English Dictionary usage. 
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affectionate farewell 


Why the sale old newspaper buildings isn’t all bad 


DAVID UBERTI 


The building 615 Lafayette Blvd. looms above the Detroit street like castle, its concrete 
facade commanding entire city block. Carved above its top windows, figures Franklin, 
and other masters stand guard over the structure’s front entrance, where letters reading 
“The Detroit News” and “Detroit Free Press” span half-moon arch. Raised inscriptions 
the parapet remind passersby the building’s original intent: “SCOURGE EVIL DOERS,” one 


reads. “EXPOSER SECRET 


health insurance company now inhabits the building’s 
top floor; the papers have moved out. The other floors sit 
empty, awaiting new tenants, 

The News and Free Press consolidated business operations 
under the Detroit Media Partnership 1989, and then atro- 
phied like many their counterparts over the past decade. 
The company sold the building last year billionaire who’s 
bought much downtown. The newspapers’ staff were 
too pared down the digital age take much room. 

The relocation required The News, for which the 
Lafayette headquarters was constructed nearly century 
ago, part with piece its soul. History oozed from the 
building’s ornate architecture—signs the glory days could 
found around every corner. 

The News and Free Press now rent space decidedly 
less extravagant building owned the same local 
sits near downtown core the early stages revival. 
The newsrooms have open floor plans typical many mod- 


ern offices, and digital editors and producers are 


located ease breaking news coverage. The organizations 
continue produce meaningful work city that 
needs it, and their digital audience has consistently grown 
recent years. 

weird working someone else’s building, where 
tenants,” said John Gallagher, Free Press business 
reporter. “But you’ve got your keyboard and your pen and 
your notepad—what more you 


2015 


UNRELENTING FOE PRIVILEGE AND CORRUPTION.” 


Still, the smaller confines are ongoing reminder the 
newspapers’ diminished impact civic affairs, The longtime 
dailies reduced home delivery three times week 2009, 
just the financial downturn ravaged the city and municipal 
bankruptcy loomed the horizon. Today, age domi- 
nated social media, the papers are longer the preemi- 
nent voice sharing news from high. The monument 
Lafayette Boulevard was symbol institutional vitality that 
Small wonder that the building inspires nostalgia. 

Alan Stamm, longtime News editor until 2003, didn’t 
visit the old newsroom before the paper relocated. want 
remember the way remember it,” said. When Stamm 
occasionally passes the building drives through the 
city, thinks about the stairway leading from the lobby, 
its stone steps worn smooth journalists hurrying out 
assignment, hurrying back make deadline. “You were 
literally walking the footsteps those who went before 
you,” said. “You could see it.” 

Those days have long since passed. After more than 
decade upheaval, the way forward for newspapers 
remains unclear. Attempts adapt their business models 
the new environment have mostly proven wildly unsuc- 
cessful—at times disastrous—and even the most innovative 
organizations have struggled keep revenue up. 

With dwindling financial resources available for news- 
rooms, most have had cobble together their remaining 
assets stay afloat. The sale newspaper headquarters 


THE DETROIT NEWS 


Past and Present Clockwise from top left: The front entrance the former Detroit News 
and Free Press building (John Greilick); Detroit News editorial writer Ingrid Jacques 
works the former building’s fourth floor editorial board offices (Daniel Mears); Detroit 
News columnist Neal Rubin’s desk the News’ current offices (Max Ortiz); Rubin, left, 
works the former third-floor Mears) 


has become commonplace for many metropolitan dailies. 
And for many journalists, gazing upward buildings now 
populated healthcare companies, tech startups, hotels, 
it’s the most tangible symbol yet their diminished role 
American 

But saying goodbye also frees news organizations from 
the weight the past. younger generation accustomed 
digital agility and newsroom austerity, the palatial struc- 
tures convey self-indulgence and bureaucratic inertia. New 
offices are tailored for the immediacy online publishing, 
not mention whittled staffs. What’s more, letting 

past vestiges, outlets have freed cash reinvest jour- 
nalism and technology. 
“Tf the message now for metropolitan newsrooms digital 
innovation, then may necessary create very explicit 


break with the writes Nikki Usher, George Washing- 
ton University professor who studied newsroom shifts 
report for the Tow Center for Digital Journalism Colum- 
bia University. “New stories need created establish 
new narrative about the purpose and mission journalism.” 

The internet allows people both bypass the geographi- 
cal restrictions accessing journalism and consume that 
journalism digital forms. it’s only fitting that the physi- 
cal manifestations media have lost meaning, too. The great 
challenge for newsrooms going forward build, what- 
ever form, new home the communities they serve. 


TODAY, FORMER NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES DOT THE UNITED 
States like far-flung stops transcontinental road trip. 
From Seattle, where the Seattle Times 2011 vacated its 
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Blast off Demolition the Miami Herald’s longtime oceanfront headquarters began 2014 


building years, 12-hour drive south Interstate 
leads San Jose, home the Mercury News, which sold its 
complex computer manufacturer 2013. Continuing 
into Southern California will eventually lead the Riverside 
Press Enterprise’s old stomping grounds, opened 2007 and 
pawned off six years later. After veering east, through the des- 
erts Arizona, New Mexico, and West Texas, the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram’s historic headquarters will eventually come 
into view near the center town. was sold four years ago. 

The next stop metropolitan Atlanta, where the Journal- 
Constitution moved outside city limits 2010. detour 
north, into the Midwest, will take you past the former digs 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Chicago Sun-Times, and Min- 
neapolis Star Tribune. you head east along the Atlantic 
coastline, you’ll hit another batch shrines better days: 
those the Asbury Park Press and Newark Star-Ledger 


Jersey; the Journal News Westchester, New York; and 


the Providence Journal Rhode Island. 
The tour concludes Portland, Maine, where the 


Herald once resided across the street from City Hall. The 
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sale April was its fourth years—a period 
that has seen precipitous declines staff and circulation 
despite periodic, though fleeting, rounds reinvestment. 
The Press Herald’s parent company sold its downtown build- 
2009, and May newspaper-themed hotel 
opened its place. 

The Press Hotel’s bar dubbed The Inkwell, while 
antique typewriters protrude from lobby wall and metal 
typesetting serves backdrop the front desk. The only 
remaining signs the Press Herald are the bronze letters 
still gracing the building’s exterior and the complimentary 
newspapers given guests each morning. 

theme] seemed obvious approach really recog- 
nize the history the building and what the occupants that 
building meant the local community. was place 


the know, said Jim Brady, the Press Hotel’s developer. “It gives 


off sense power.” 

The journalists who worked inside such buildings fed off 
that perception, mythologizing their own role bedrock 
free society—the Fourth Estate. them, the structures 
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‘It’s weird working someone else’ 
building, where tenants. But 


your keyboard and your pen and your 


notepad—what more you 


exuded clear duty provide the public the information 
deserved. And fueled them work 


each day, the late Los Angeles Times columnist Marti-. 
nez explained his 2007 reflection the former 


Tribune newsroom where once worked. 


“We were brotherhood young lions back then, work- 


ing hard through half-dozen deadlines day and drinking 


hard” night, Martinez wrote. “We did it, told ourselves, 


for the people’s right know, and affixed like knight’s 
pennant the end spear. 

‘This job isn’t noble seems, most journalists 
admit, but it’s noble any job going get. The real 
reason it’s difficult let aging buildings that 
they’re relics era which journalism was simply 
calling, not struggling business with corporate ownership, 
quarterly earnings reports, not enough money coming in, 
and too many journalists going out. The physical structures 


trol their own destiny. 


Newspapers erected these grand edifices tributes 
their 20th-century civic influence—real and perceived. The 
buildings often had on-site printing presses, adding the 


low hum already buzzing newsrooms, and 


affording residents the opportunity see newspaper being 
made. The properties were physical link between journalists 
and the communities they covered, the ultimate branding tool. 
Their dazzling architecture and mammoth scale sometimes 
rivaled those government buildings other institutions, 
newspapers’ prominent place the community. 

This lavishness was created with scrupulous intention. 
1922, for example, the Chicago inter- 
national design competition seeking “the most beautiful 
and distinctive office building the world.” The 36-floor, 
neo-Gothic Tribune Tower was finished three years later, 
complete with gargoyles and flying buttresses reminiscent 
those European cathedral. “Its unusual character and 
beauty will make national landmark from coast coast,” 
the monthly Real Estate News gushed. The cost was $8.5 mil- 
lion, equivalent roughly $116 million today, testament 
the newspaper’s financial security. 

News organizations back then expected the good times 
last and their role society continue. Towering head- 
quarters like the Tribune’s limestone outpost communicated 
this sense permanence all who passed the sidewalks 


below. Journalists walking through that building’s front 
doors received similar reminder through the words 
Joseph Medill, etched into the lobby: want the Tribune. 
directions: advocate political and moral progress, and 
all things follow the line common sense.” 

The newspaper’s employees may still gaze Medill’s 
words. But the immutability gone. During the 
the Tribune Co. flirted with selling the building before real 
estate prices plummeted. The property sits along the Mag- 
nificent Mile, Chicago’s tourist-retail spine and some the 
most expensive land the city. The windfall from sale 
could very well have provided much-needed shot the 
arm for company making the digital transition. 
Yet its namesake Tribune Tower and the journalists inside 


‘still keep watch over Michigan Avenue. 


twist for newspaper companies that what 
were once opulent signs economic vigor have become, 
cases, their greatest financial assets. Months after the 
venerable Washington Post sold for $250 million 2013, for 
example, its headquarters went for $159 million. Newspa- 


pers have been starved for capital just they need most, 


and the sale such property often frees cash invest 


products—or pay down pension funds and other debt. 


What’s more, such buildings were constructed when staffs 
were growing and expected continue doing so. But the num- 
ber jobs daily newspapers has plummeted more than 
percent since 2001, according the American Society 
News Editors, dropping from 56,400 32,900. the same 
time, many in-house production facilities have grown outdated, 
underutilized, redundant through corporate consolidation. 

Last year, Digital First Media, one the largest newspa- 
per chains the country, put properties the market. 
TEGNA, formerly known Gannett, sold its Virginia head- 
quarters July, raking cool $270 million. McClatchy 
Co. sold the Miami iconic oceanfront location for 
$236 million 2011. 

“This not the newspaper industry anymore,” said Paul 
Anger, who retired May editor and publisher the 
Detroit Free Press. “It’s the publishing industry. And when 
you’re building that really doesn’t serve your needs any- 


more—there could open space, configurations that don’t 


work for you, equipment costs that don’t make sense— 
moving somewhere new starting fresh.” 
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WHAT ANGER SAYS TRUE, THOUGH ALSO EASIER SAID 

than done. Any company would have hard time parting 
with its home decades, especially that home was iconic. 
When newspapers leave their headquarters behind, they 
require journalists take leap faith. Renting, not own- 
ing, new office space stokes fears transience. Such moves, 
furthermore, demand that individuals seal away 
and begin the long task constructing new sense self. 


The potential benefits may ultimately outweigh the down- 


sides. But continued instability precludes many old media 
companies from forging digital identity. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer not only boasted eponymous, 
pearl-white building topped four-faced clock and brass 
dome, but the building carried nickname that reflected the 
paper’s ambitions: the Tower Truth. won Pulitzer 
Prizes between 1975 and 1990. Newsroom manpower reached 
upward 600. Veteran reporters today still reminisce about 
the globe hanging the building’s lobby, which hinted 
both the Inquirer’s reach and the universality its mission. 

The pressroom the base the tower was converted 
into larger, shinier newsroom the peak the paper’s 
reign. “We moved there 1997, right, ironically, things 
were starting contract,” said Michael Vitez, staff 
since 1985. thought was too big. was beautiful, but 
wasn’t well designed work space.” Dwindling circula- 
tion and revenues led deferred maintenance and massive 
staff cuts, which turned some corners the newsroom into 
wastelands empty desks. The falling fortunes culminated 
bankruptcy 2009, though the Tower Truth still con- 
noted history shared the journalists who worked inside. 

“It was our building,” Vitez said. “It was The Philadelphia 
Inquirer building. stood for 

2011, however, the news organization’s parent company 
sold the structure real estate developer for reported 
$23 million. The humbled outlet and its sister newspaper, 
the Philadelphia Daily News, moved the third floor for- 
mer Strawbridge Clothier outpost. The new space enables 
collaborative work environment and better suited 
current staff levels. also sits bustling part the 
city. Still, Vitez added, “we’re tenant department 

New York photographer Will Steacy, whose father worked 
the for years, captured some the transi- 
tion his book, Deadline, slated for release September. 
Though Steacy set out with the goal chronicling the paper’s 
rebound from bankruptcy for one year, ended witness- 
ing life-or-death battle that’s continued for half-decade. 

“Resilience and the ability fight through difficult times are 
ingrained all us,” Steacy said. “It’s the human condition.” 

The journalists who remain, like Vitez, are survivors. 
The question now whether they. can become innovators, 
task inherently more difficult given the industry’s contin- 
ued volatility. 

After the Inquirer departed the Tower Truth, Inga Saf- 
fron, the newspaper’s architecture critic, was optimistic that 
could forge new identity elsewhere. “Making our home 
newspaper building froze psychologically history, 
and kept from interacting physically the city” she wrote 
2012 Inquirer column. “The future for all media 
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was our The Philadelphia inquirer 
building, the “Tower Truth,” 2012. Opposite page, 
from top bottom: Deputy science and medicine 
editor Don Sapatkin his desk 2009; The main 
newsroom before the move 
July 2012; Moving day; The day after 


interactive one.” that environment, she added the next year 

New Republic piece, “the most valuable real estate online.” 
That argument unimpeachable. Yet Saffron conceded 

August that the hasn’t made the strides she expected 


catalyzed the change location. and the Daily 


News had been sold fives times the six years leading 
their move. And the three years since then haven’t seen end 
the turmoil: The publisher 2013 unfairly fired 
its editor, whom judge then reinstated with court order; 
the next year, new owner died plane crash just week 
after acquiring the parent company; staff cuts have 
“Our hopefulness about becoming more digitally savvy— 
making slow progress,” Saffron said interview. 
“But guess you could say our slowness has more with 
our never-ending soap opera.” 

Reacting such unpredictability leaves journalists fewer 
chances come for air. The Des Moines Register, which 
left its headquarters years 2013, one many that 
has honed its newsroom design help ease the transition 
digital—not mention make its office appear fit for the 

The Register’s space open, bright, and less than half 
the size its predecessor. “You definitely feel that you’re 
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walking into modern workspace,” said Kelli Brown, senior 


news director for digital. Web producers and section edi- 


tors sit central hub dubbed “mission control” they 
can interact more easily breaking news situations. Plan- 
ning meetings now take place the open newsroom—not 
separate conference room—and boards used sketch out 
publishing schedules are plain view. Along with bevy 
TVs rolling both local and national feeds, “blueboard” 
monitors displays the Register’s Web analytics real time. 

“It’s all much more front and center,” Brown said. 
reporter—anyone—can notice. There are times when 
you’re sitting your desk and you notice that 600 people 
are story [simultaneously]. it’s like, ‘What did 
right 

Detroit News and Free Press’ new offices, where they 
moved last October, have similarly improved designs. “The 


tighter quarters does help the energy Marti Daven- 


port, the former’s news editor, wrote email. “It fosters 
more person-to-person communication,” added Brian Man- 
zullo, sports Web editor the Free Press. 

When the 28-year-old Manzullo joined the news organi- 
zation 2012, its building was maze dark corridors and 
empty desks. “We all know what’s happening. all know that 
newsrooms are declining,” said. “We had try something 
new, get closer downtown and get breath fresh air.” 

Such new offices certainly won’t solve newspaper com- 
panies’ long-term financial problems. But they’re symbolic 
step forward into the unknown, acknowledgement that 
there’s going back before, however glo- 
rious was. The resulting psychological benefits can’t 
overstated, especially for the younger generation whose 
shoulders the fate journalism rests. the companies that 
formerly produced only newspapers have any chance 
survival, they will need that energy—not the baggage that 
accompanied vaunted historical headquarters. 

The market today more stable than was five years 
ago. And metro news organizations attempting prove 
their vigor point ballooning digital audiences and invest- 
ment new products evidence their vitality—fair argu- 
ments, certainly. But neither those barometers addresses 
the structural defects the news business today. Neither 
instills faith that companies will able achieve the finan- 
cial security community stature embodied newspapers’ 
ostentatious buildings the past. 

Detroit, the newspapers’ gleaming, rented offices sit 
city core witnessing nascent recovery. “Moving into this 
new space, feel more connected the heart downtown,” 
said Kathy Kieliszewski, director photography and video 
the Free Press. The hope that journalists working there 
can carve out digital real estate within the community, and 
that residents will turn feel more connected the outlets. 
The two competitors are betting that their recent optimism 
those regards—and not the broader, decades-long trends 
shrouding them—will live another inscription atop their 
former headquarters: “HERALD WHAT COME.” 


DAVID writer based New York. pens features urban 
affairs for The Guardian. Follow him Twitter @DavidUberti. 
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felt sort idealistic giddiness upon enrolling “Prisons Punishment,” government course 
introduced during senior year college. was exciting attach resonant cause aca- 
demic inquiry, and about percent classmates—Republican and Democrat—identified 


supporters criminal justice reform. Our professor had childhood friend who had 


wrongfully imprisoned for murdering his parents and then exonerated years later. “This will 
the most important course you take college,” the professor said the first day class. 


startled learn that séveral classmates would later 


complain that the class featured liberal advocacy. No, 
thought, our class passionate but intellectually rigorous; 
objectivity doesn’t preclude empathy, and how could study- 
ing the dehumanization millions reduced political 
stance? hindsight, was contradictory for some- 
thing with unabashedly moral convictions, then proceed 
defend the course’s ideology neutral? 

Around the same time, The New York Times’ Bill Keller. 


was exploring his own version this paradox, only 
much grander scale. had stepped down the executive 


editor the Times 2011 and initially landed its Op-ed 
page, where he’d been condemning the “international scan- 
dal” American prisons and punishment. Now, was leay- 
ing oversee nonprofit that would aggressively investigate 
those issues. Many admired this sense journalism with 
purpose. His new operation, The Marshall Project, sought 
emulate ProPublica, whose mission rooted reporting 
with “moral force.” 

Morality plays interesting role editorial judgment. 


Political bias eschewed, but moral bias essential; inves- 


tigative work often directed sense right and wrong. 
The Marshall Project, journalistic enterprise with 
expansive criminal justice, was inspired moral 


2015 


outrage, with the explicit purpose promoting reform. 
may not call its work advocacy, but unavoidably ideologi- 
cal—not political disposition, the taboo version “ide- 
ology” connotes, but more moral temperament. “While 
are nonpartisan,” its mission statement reads, “we are not 
And so, although Keller’s team talented report- 
ers may follow the same rigorous reporting standards the 


Times, they are fundamentally different institutions. One 


crusade, however virtuous that mission may be. 
Keller gave instant credibility The Marshall Project, 
less for his personal scholarship criminal justice than for 


devotion editorial standards. asked former Times 


Public Editor Clark Hoyt about nonprofits such The 
Marshall Project, and began, think Bill person 
unquestionable integrity, and any organization going 
charge one which would have.a great deal 
confidence: 

Since its launch last November, The Marshall Project 
has published articles collaboration with other out- 
lets, from the Times and The Washington Post The Atlan- 
tic, New York Magazine, and Vice. employs nine reporters, 
many with extensive experience covering justice system 


notorious for lacking transparency. Though being 


profit eases some financial pressure, annual budget just 
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under million requires constant and proof 
that the well placed. 

This summer should have helped that cause. The project 
has been especially prolific, mixing in-depth longform with 


‘cleverly packaged work the Web. The Marshall Project 


not yet established brand, and recent reader survey 
revealed that most people learn seeing its work else- 
where. Still, one the most prominent single-subject 
journalism nonprofits, The Marshall Project worth appre- 
ciating—in context. It’s shining example suspect vari- 


one.is questioning the quality its work, and Keller’s 


credentials make his organization’s journalistic rigor and 
fairness reliable. The question nonprofits more about 
the next generation out, and whether the Marshall Project’s 
model will breed cause-driven journalism unfit for partner- 


ship with the news sections objective outlets. 


interview their Midtown Manhattan newsroom 
July, Keller indicated considerable editorial self-aware- 
ness this dilemma over the past nine months, but that 
hasn’t led him waver mission methodology. 

not offering loaded stories polemical screeds 
about the state the criminal justice system,” said. “We’re 
offering reported pieces with the kind discipline and skep- 
ticism that place like The New York expect. 
There are lots pitfalls and dangers this crazy landscape 
live now, but don’t think partnering with more spe- 
cialized news organizations inherently problematic.” 

Partnerships are essential the publishing model 
journalism nonprofits, whether cause-driven like The Mar- 
shall Project more generalist like ProPublica. They fill 
need for costly investigative reporting that’s increasingly 
unaffordable for commercial outlets. The for-profit gets 
top-notch investigative work produced experts virtually 


free charge, and the nonprofit gets free access large 
Yet, their purposes diverge. Regardless whether 
these arrangements have been benign far, they present, 
nature, entanglement editorial interests that legacy 
outlets must carefully weigh against the financial 

Keller was editor the Times 2009, when partnered 
for the first time with nonprofit. “Traditionally, the Times 
has been deliberately self-contained,” said. was lucky 
enough executive editor—lucky and unlucky, guess—at 
time ferment and reinvention and experimentation.” The 
inaugural effort was ProPublica story medical chaos 
the aftermath Hurricane Katrina, and the two organiza- 
tions would share Pulitzer Prize for Investigative Reporting. 

Today, Keller finds himself the other end the equa- 
tion, the right hand Marshall Project founder Neil Bar- 
sky, former Wall Street Journal and New York Daily News 
reporter and successful hedge fund manager with epipha- 
nous commitment criminal justice reform. 2012, Barsky 
read two books criminal justice, “The New Jim Crow: 
Mass Incarceration the Age Colorblindness” and “Devil 
the Grove: Thurgood Marshall, the Groveland Boys, and 
the Dawn New America,” that inspired him try and 
shake the country into moral reckoning. 

“Tt was clear the nose your face,” Barsky recalled 
during recent interview his office, bigger space down 
the hall from Keller’s. (Barsky also chairs CJR’s Board Over- 
seers.) “That was the whole irony, the whole scandal. Nobody 
discovered anything—there were thousands professionals 
who’ve spent their careers criminal justice reform. What 
struck was not the dysfunction, was the complacency.” 

While Barsky was refining his,plan action the following 
year, Keller had just written his weekly column the Times 
around dialogue with Glenn Greenwald, the Guardian 
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journalist who had recently joined The Intercept, 


ism venture launched with $250 million from eBay founder 
Pierre Omidyar. They debated the nature responsible jour- 
nalism and the role advocacy. “This suffocating constraint 
how reporters are permitted express themselves pro- 
duces self-neutering form journalism that becomes 
ineffectual boririg,” Greenwald wrote. 

Keller answered: 


believe that impartiality worthwhile aspiration jour- 
nalism, even not perfectly achieved. believe that 
most cases gets you closer the truth, because imposes 
discipline testing all.assumptions, very much including 
your own. That discipline does not come naturally. believe 
journalism that starts from publicly declared 
tion less likely get the truth, and less likely con- 
vincing those who are not already convinced.” 


Not long after seeing this, Barsky began corresponding 

with Keller. one those early emails, Barsky noted, 

the Glenn Greenwald, Bill Keller debate, would side with 
Bill Keller.” 


THE EDITORIAL APPROACH THEY SETTLED FOR THE 
Marshall Project, though, involves more nuance. Barsky’s 
chief objective was promote criminal justice reform. But 
when creating The Marshall Project, was out produce 
journalism for its own sake, means for achieving 
something else? 
“My motive was, want have impact,” Barsky 
explained. “And having been journalist, and having 
understanding the impact journalism, chose the vehi- 
cle journalism make that impact. Now, other people 
here might wake the morning and say, want create 
great journalism and hope has impact. get here and 
way that.” 

When asked about this distinction between journalism 
means end, Keller responded asking, “What 
did Neil say?” then answered, sort come from the 
school good story its own reward.” Still, has fre- 
quently observed that journalism often assessed the 
consequences the reporting. 

This question impact one particular concern for 
cause-driven nonprofits. After all, their reason for being 
produce action, societal change, not simply inform the 
public conventional media aim do. 

Impact nebulous concept, but it’s what Marshall Proj- 
ect donors expect the return their investment. Toward 
that end, The Marshall Project recently developed list 
four “buckets” for measuring impact, according Audi- 
ence Editor Blair Hickman, formerly ProPublica. They’re 
based the Center for Public Integrity’s “glossary offline 
The first these “Institutional change,” 
which could mean, for example, Marshall Project story 
leading government investigation being initiated. Next 
“Community,” such school incorporating the project’s 
work into its curriculum. Third “Civic legal change,” 


such legal decision being reversed; and the last bucket 
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“Amplification,” which might mean politician mentioning 


Marshall Project work. 

ProPublica helped popularize this focus impact. The 
organization was founded 2007, with former Wall Street 
Journal editor Paul Steiger the helm, and benefactor cou- 
ple pledging $10 million annually. investigates issues “in 


the public interest” without getting caught playing off 


the news, which might more likely draw readers bulk. 

The proclivities readers don’t always turn toward seri- 
ous, lengthy projects, The Marshall Project has discov- 
ered. Three the most-read stories the Marshall Project 
website have been Keller’s interview with David Simon, for- 
mer Baltimore Sun police reporter and creator HBO’s “The 
Wire,” light the Baltimore riots; interview with Equal 


Justice Initiative Executive Director (and Marshall Project 


advisory board member) Bryan Stevenson, the wake 
the Charleston shooting; and Prison Meal?” 
collection recreated illustrations standard servings 
prisons accused skimping food. 

ProPublica’s general manager, Richard Tofel, authored 
compelling white paper impact. Audience size matters, but 
the composition that audience determines the potential 
for change. interview with elaborated, saying 
reach not per impact, and distribution through partners 
more important than reinforcing the ProPublica brand. Bar- 
sky speculated that recent Washington Post collaboration 
parole board dysfunction may have been read nearly every 
member Congress. The prison food piece, the other 
hand, utilizes graphic approach that’s appealing main- 
stream readers who don’t have the appetite for 8,500 words. 

diminished funding for investigative work. Yet ProPublica. 
and The Marshall Project don’t prioritize the neediest news 
outlets when selecting partnerships. The Times and the Post 
are among the few newspapers that can still afford deep- 
dive reporting, but their large, impactable audiences make 
them attractive collaborators. “We don’t care when part- 
ner with someone their profit margin the red 
percent,” ProPublica’s Tofel 

The Marshall Project does balance partnerships, from 
those where the partner simply publishes the journalism 
others where the collaboration runs deeper. one example, 
late June, The Marshall Project partnered with New York 
for the cover story “This New York reached out 
Marshall Project News Editor Raha Naddaf, former edi- 
tor the magazine, about doing story the notorious 
New York City prison. One New York reporter joined seven 
from The Marshall Project. The two outlets jointly collected, 
edited, and arranged dozens testimonials from people 
connected some way Rikers. 

“One the reasons why worked well was that 
was true collaboration,” explained Jared editorial 
director for print New York. “They bring incredible 


expertise the subject, and reporting power, and Raha 


understood what our needs would terms creating 
this magazine package.” 

knowledge, this was the magazine’s first major 
partnership with nonprofit. While enjoyed dividing the 


for this project, said could imagine scenario 
which all the reporting done the partner, but never 
without thorough editing and fact-checking from New York. 

“One the advantages magazine journalism that obvi- 
ously not out there endorsing presidential candidates 
anything, but are comfortable with pieces that push 
certain said when asked about the possi- 
bility advocacy creeping into work done partners. For 
other legacy outlets, the distinction graver consequence. 

How reporting standards align one partner exists 
promote reform? don’t think the reporting ethics 
match one has clear imperative,” said Geneva Overhol- 
ser, former ombudsman The Washington Post, director 
the usc Annenberg School Journalism, and now senior 
fellow the Democracy Fund. “You might able find 
role where they gather data, for example, and comfortable 
with that. the imperative that people well informed 
about what’s happening with global climate change, then 
that’s imperative that journalist, comfortable 
with. I’m for information.” 

“But,” she added, “If they are from particular 
angle—only carbon limits, doing away with dirty coal—it’s 
not that simple. Does the nature their imperative mean 
that their reporting will skewed? means that, then 
don’t enter into 


HIS FINAL COLUMN THE TIMES, KELLER WROTE, 
“There reason hope that [Obama] will feel less con- 


strained, that the eight commutations were not just 


tance but, put it, first step; that [Attorney General 
Eric] Holder’s mounting enthusiasm for saner sentencing 
not just talk, but prelude, that the president will use his great 
pulpit prick our conscience.” 

This July, Obama commuted the sentences 
offenders and became the first president visit federal 
prison. Times have changed dramatically the year since 
Ferguson—how, then, does The Marshall Project’s role change 
with it? The Rikers story offered vivid look inside that prison, 
but.so did preceding pieces from the New Yorker and the 
Times. The mission was fill reporting void. criminal jus- 
tice becomes coverage trend, does that imperative weaken? 

think was cause for celebration when the Times sent 
two great investigative reporters Rikers Island,” Keller. 
said, “to write about place that just shameful blight 
the national conscience. got our competitive juices flow- 
ing little bit, too. But I’ve never seen our just 
creating sense urgency about this issue, but sustain it. 
think matters lot that when others leavelthe field, 
still here.” 

wasn’t initially clear whether The Marshall Project 
aspire for the Marshall Project around forever, sure,” 
Barsky said. “But think you’re giving little too much 

credit for planning.” What clear that the desire for 
“impact” far from satisfied. 

cross-publishing partnerships become more common, 
few editors seem particularly concerned. don’t think that 
having substantive focus means you have advocate,” 
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ProPublica’s Tofel said. “So, CNN starts all-news television. 
Then, some years later, along comes Roger Ailes and Rupert 
Murdoch, and they decide can politically motivated, 
ideological version all-news television. Okay. You can 
politically motivated, ideological version almost anything 
to.” 

Tofel right: some single-subject nonprofit news organi- 
zations operate differently than newspapers covering the 
same beat. Others, such The Marshall Project 
mate News, are created with purpose. InsideClimate News 
won Pulitzer for National Reporting 2013. Maybe The 
‘Marshall Project will win one someday for its exceptional 
reporting. But some conceptual distinctions need clarifying. 

“Advocates seek impact based their opinion societal 
needs,” Tofel writes his analysis impact. 
may identify possible steps toward reform, but should 
only from facts they have established.” Yet advocates, their 
minds, are proceeding from established facts, and investiga- 
tive reporters require opinion societal needs order 
know which facts pursue. One form advocacy, seen 
documentary films, presents just the facts, but with 

suggestion what conclusions should follow. 

“The Snowden Project” were created nonprofit 
investigative reporting government surveillance, some 
might see that different than the work commonly done 
national outlets. Others would suspect political agenda. 
his letter the “About” section The Marshall Project 
website, Keller writes, “We are not here promote any par- 
ticular agenda ideology.” Unless “promote” interpreted 
include only overt political instruction, that statement 
not quite true. The Marshall Project exists promote the 
agenda criminal justice reform, which 
ideology that values human decency, racial justice, and the 
possibility redemption after committing crime. Those 
are easily endorsable morals, but morals 

worry and suspect that kind bubble inter- 
est that’s brought about trends and events, 
the coming adulthood generation that did not grow 
with the crack panic and urban riots, and therefore does 
not list crime the top issues they care about,” Keller said. 

That bubble arises part from the absence deep 
understanding, when shock prison overpopulation 
police misconduct isn’t accompanied awareness 
the forces that create those conditions, and evolved 
moral priorities for criminal justice. Maybe connecting those 
dots does require advocacy. Barsky, after all, was moved 
embrace the cause criminal justice with the help book 
authors who boldly addressed those questions. 

found that was lying awake night thinking about 
how could this,” Keller told the Times last Febryary 
when asked about his decision join The Marshall Project. 
under year, Keller’s organization has succeeded draw- 

considerable attention abuses criminal justice. But 
the broader question whether cause-driven journalism 
reliable—in different hands, for different ends—has hardly 
been put rest. 


DANNY FUNT Delacorte Fellow. Follow him @dannyfunt. 
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one small Pennsylvania town, 8-year-old’s 
newspaper serving the public interest 


JOE POMPEO 


Hilde Lysiak hopped her bike and pedaled south past the old Selinsgrove Inn, past the farmers 
market with the Amish couple selling home-grown veggies and pies, past the local police sta- 
where one was around answer the door, and over the green truss bridge above Penns 
Creek before hanging right onto shady road that hugs the river. was brilliant July Satur- 
day morning Selinsgrove, quaint hamlet about 5,000 Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna River 
Valley, where Hilde publishes Selinsgrove’s only monthly newspaper, The Orange Street News. 


Today was Selinsgrove’s sixth annual Ta-Ta Trot, that 
drew some 2;100 runners and raised more than $71,000 
fight breast feel-good story, for sure, but Hilde 

interested. There was hard news chase. 

Two days earlier, small tornado had torn through town, 
toppling trees and scattering debris. The street along the 
river caught the brunt it, and Hilde had come survey 
the damage. She parked her bike, whipped out her Moto 
Android smartphone, and started snapping pictures 
downed branches and limbs. Then she walked white 
ranch house and knocked the door. 

older man with ample potbelly answered, and apol- 
ogized for being shirtless. With mix affability and confu- 
sion, looked down the freckly blonde 8-year-old stand- 

before him. She had her pen and pad hand. Homemade 


ptess credentials dangled from her neck. “Hi. I’m Hilde from 


The Orange Street News, and was wondering you could 
what happened couple nights ago.” 

gestured his neighbor’s property. “This gentleman 
over here got the worst it,” said. “It went through his 
house and then went out the middle the Susquehanna 
River and went the south.” Hilde took notes. She asked the 
man for his name and spelled out the letters her notebook: 

She walked next door, where bearish tattooed guy 

white tank top and shorts working his boat. 
“The wind kicked like that,” said, snapping his fingers. 


2015 


“Out nowhere. started rain really, really hard. The 
next thing you knew, the trees from both sides the road 
were blowing down. Ten seconds later, quick came, 
was all 

“Was anybody hurt?” Hilde asked. 

“Nope. Within minutes, heard chainsaws abuzz and 
everybody was getting stuff order. lucked out 
real good.” 

Hilde walked back her bike and smiled. “That went 
really 


FOR INDUSTRY WITH UNCERTAIN FUTURE, WHERE 
newspapers and newspaper jobs have been disappearing like 
species the road toward extinction, where “reporter” 
rank low the list desirable careers, feels 
refreshing see someone young interested jour- 
nalism. But Hilde isn’t just another precocious kid with 
hobby. She attends town meetings. She covers crime without 
the police department’s cooperation. She shows the 
scenes breaking news events. Sure, Hilde’s far from being 
apro, but she still provides public service without 

dedicated local news outlet. 

Her newspaper began family digest written hand 
for her parents and siblings. (Children have been making 
such publications for crayons and scrap paper have 
existed.) Then, Hilde explained the night before she went 
out her reporting assignments for the August issue, 


Photos Joe Pompeo 


Never too young Lysiak; 
The Street News: 


wouldn’t get anywhere.” She told her father, 
Matt Lysiak (that’s LEE-shak), 37-year-old journalist and 
former New York Daily News reporter, that she wanted 
newspaper for real. The deal was that Hilde 
responsible for all the story ideas, writing, reporting, and 
photography. Matt would her editor and handle the typ- 
ing, layout, and printing. Every month, the 7110 
third-floor home office spits out hundreds pages. love 
Hilde says. 

She caught the journalism bug from her father, watch- 
ing with awe and excitement for New York’s 

newspaper.” She’s drawn the profession for the 
same reason lots reporters are: It’s license ask people 
nosy questions and get them tell you things. Hilde says 
she loves doing interviews and coming away with “all this 
information.” Near term, she says, just want many 
issues possible and want expand. want more people 
reading it.” Long term, her goals are loftier. don’t really 
want become big the Daily News one day.” For 
locals, may seem more novelty than pillar the Fourth 
Estate. But Hilde were stick with it, The Orange Street 
News could evolve into something more meaningful. “People 
think it’s cute,” says Selinsgrove borough president Brian Far- 
rell. “As far being taken seriously competing with other 
newspapers, don’t know I’d that far. But hopefully 
the future will. She could turn into whatever she wants.” 


— 


The Orange Street News, which debuted last December 
full-color, four-page digest folded 11- 17-inch sheets, 
was named for the street where Hilde lives former 
bed and breakfast with her mom and dad, her three sisters, 
and the family’s two mutts, Bismarck and Archie. It’s 
impressive enterprise for someone who’s barely cracked the 
third grade. “AH the News Fit For Orange Street,” reads the 
paper’s New York Times-inspired slogan, (Hat tip Matt 
for that one.) 

Two hundred copies each issue are distributed around 
town local businesses, like cafe where Hilde known 
hunker down deadline with her usual toasted bagel 
and side bacon. More than people pay year 
have Hilde hand-deliver The Orange Street News their 
doors, many whom the Lysiaks had never heard before 
subscription letters began arriving the mail. “We are very 
proud you for taking such big project such young 
age,” wrote Mike Garinger, who enclosed additional 


with production costs: “We look forward new issues,” 


wrote Susquehanna University education professor Anne 
Reeves. particular, Reeves fan the recurring short 
story page (Recent installments: “Dolls the Attic”; 
“Elephant Makes Friend.”)“The fiction she writes cre- 
ative and sometimes spooky and somewhat dark, always 
interesting,” Reeves told over email. 
Hilde wants increase circulation she can start selling 
advertising. Don’t laugh—a member the local swimming 
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Telling stories Hilde hits the streets Selinsgrove, covering 
staples community journalism such fundraisers and crime. 
She’s also prone giving her stories some “tabloid flair.” 


pool’s board directors told Matt that when the pool’s 
budget was discussed meeting this summer, The Orange 
Street News came publication which they should 
advertise. Apparently, board members were familiar with the 
News, but not all them knew was made kid. 

Aside from The Orange Street News, Selinsgrove and 
its neighboring communities are covered several small 
media outlets. There’s WKOK, radio station that broadcasts 
out nearby Sunbury frequency 1070. There’s also 
The Snyder County Times, free weekly that appears 
repository for press releases, municipal announcements, and 
calendar blurbs. The area’s newspaper record The Daily 
Item, broadsheet serving roughly 20,000 print 
readers the Central Susquehanna Valley. Hilde’s 
old sister, Izzy Lysiak, the Item’s kids columnist, having 
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successfully pitched “Ask Izzy” must-read for the under- 


set. She gets paid $25 week. 
Hilde’s publication—its 8-year-old worldview 


standing—is replete with the type hyperlocal headlines 
that grace the pages small-town periodicals the world 
over: fundraiser for neonatal intensive care unit; new 
music store Selinsgrove’s picturesque main drag; local 


kindergarten teacher who won the 35th Long Island Mar- 
They’re shorter than what you’d expect see 


professional neighborhood newspaper, but they the trick. 
It’s not all softball. June, after Hilde’s competitors 


reported there had been break-in Orange Street, Hilde 


paid visit the police station ask for the address. The 
cops wouldn’t give out, she went knocking doors 
until she found the right house. Hilde landed interview 
with its resident, who gushed that her dog, Zeus, had saved 
the day: “Hero Dog Thwarts Intruder!” Hilde’s headline pro- 
claimed. for the perpetrator, Hilde dubbed him (or her) 
“The Orange Street Bandit.” 
About month earlier, the evening May Hilde 
got her first taste breaking news when she learned there 
was fire raging nearby church. She raced over with 
her pen and notebook. “It could have been lot worse,” 
firefighter told her the scene. “But are all glad there 
were people inside.” 
Judging the front page the April issue, 
media reporting might store. “Print dead—at least 
Selinsgrove High School,” Hilde wrote. “Journalism students 
Selinsgrove say they would like printed paper but there 
isn’t enough money the budget.” Matt told Hilde got 
tipped the story when she was the local cafe talking 
high school girl she’s friendly with. Superintendent Chad 
Cohrs pushed back, telling Hilde: “An electronic version can 
done more frequently and with more current information 
paper version. For those who still want paper version, 


would suggest they hit the print button their computers.” 


The Orange Street News traffics heavily earnest com- 
munity journalism. But also exudes certain garishness 


that seems natural for someone who grew visiting 


loid newsrooms and accompanying her father stakeouts. 
Exclamation points and “EXCLUSIVES” abound. Hilde makes 
sure have eyeball-grabbing images for “the wood.” Nor did 
she hesitate float reader-submitted photo “mystery 
beast” that was supposedly spotted local park. Her July 
issue featured exposé Piano Palooza, which visi- 
tors Selinsgrove’s picturesque downtown were invited 
play artistically refurbished pianos positioned among the 
stately brick colonials Market Street. “Selinsgrove Piano 
Palooza hitting all the wrong notes,” Hilde reported 
headlined Real Piano Pa-Loser: Orange Street News 
Investigation Reveals Pianos Don’t The article contin- 
ued: “On seven the fourteen pianos its [sic] impossible 
even push some the keys down.” Matt admits jazzing 
the headlines and throwing some tabloid flair, but that’s 
expected any editor worth his salt, and it’s valuable 
lesson for any aspiring newswoman. 

Hilde picked everything she knows about report- 
ing father. Matt taught her things like how 
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structure news story, what “lede” and why you need 
“nut graph” She listens him interview people when 
he’s working freelance assignments. When she comes 
back from assignment her own, they talk 
over. There’s bulletin board his office with index cards 
mapping out what stories she’s working for each issue. 
thinks one her ledes good, tells her so, and 
either tightens himself works with Hilde make 
better. much possible, though, Matt tries let Hilde 


stay the driver’s seat. “The minute get too involved,” 


says, “it’s not kid’s paper anymore.” 


MATT LYSIAK WAS WHEN DROPPED ‘OUT HIGH 
school 1997, after recovering from cancer, start his first 
newspaper—a tabloid that “attempted tackle local corrup- 
tion,” now puts it, his hometown Danville, about 
minutes northeast Selinsgrove. was called The Dan- 
villian, framed copy which hangs the wall Matt’s 
study, along with various Daily News front pages carrying 
his byline. bankroll the Matt took job waiting 


tables nearby Denny’s. One day, young woman 


Bridget walked and ordered coffee. was practically 


love first sight. They moved New York together later 
that year Matt could pursue journalism. (The wedding 
followed April 2003.) They settled down Bay Ridge, 


Brooklyn, where Matt started yet another indepen- 
dent newspaper. That publication, The Bay Ridge Conserva- 
tive, caught the eye Gersh Kuntzman, then editor-in-chief 
The Brooklyn Paper. Kuntzman offered Matt job. “The 
paper was filled with preposterous neo-con musings, but 
could see from how was put together that Lysiak was 
serious newspaperman,” recalls Kuntzman, now editor 
the Daily News. could tell was going places.” 


Matt jumped the Daily News 2006. was the guy 


parachute whenever the editors needed someone 
to, say, trail Chelsea Clinton her holiday Martha’s Vine- 
yard, rush the scene Trayvon Martin’s killing Flor- 
ida. late 2012, Matt covered the massacre Sandy Hook 
Elementary School Newtown, Connecticut. spent the 
next four months reporting the aftermath, churning out 
enough scoops and front-page stories land him book 
deal for Newtown: Tragedy, which Simon 


published around the time the one-year anni- 


versary. then, he’d left the News and moved his family 


Hilde misses New York. “There’s barely any news around 
here,” she says. “There’s never any crazy murders. New 
York, it’s like there was something every day.” Then again, 


Selinsgrove’s sleepiness and walkability the reason Matt- 


and Bridget are comfortable letting Hilde traipse around 
town her own. “There are some people who probably feel 
like really irresponsible parents,” says Matt. 

When news does happen Selinsgrove, tends 
about robberies other small-bore crime. Last year, 
home security company released data appearing show 
that Selinsgrove was Pennsylvania’s seventh most dangerous 
city, ahead Philadelphia No. Locals scoffed, claiming 
the report was cooked marketing ploy. “Selinsgrove 


probably one the safer one resident (who hap- 
pened local gun-shop owner) told The Daily Item. 
Farrell, the borough president, describes Selinsgrove the 

type vestigial American idyll where people still leave their 
doors unlocked—an occasional break-in like the one Hilde 

covered notwithstanding. “It’s very safe community,” Far- 
rell said interview. 

That’s lucky for Hilde, because she seems thrive when 
pounding the pavement. It’s part her DNA. funny 
twist, she even shares first name (though not the same 
spelling) with Hildy Johnson, the investigative reporter 
Howard Hawks’s 1940 screwball comedy, His Girl Friday. 
(Total coincidence, says Matt, though watched the film 
with Hilde for the first time recently; there now His Girl 
Friday poster hanging her bedroom.) Hilde also known 
for asking heady questions apropos “Is the sun 
really going burn out one day?” “What does mean 
radioactive?” “Do you know what biggest fear is? That 
people can read mind.” 

“She wants talk, and she wants talk about meaning- 
ful things,” says Bridget. “It comes from sincerely curious 
place,” adds Matt. 

That curiosity took Hilde back the center town after 
she wrapped her tornado interviews. She rode her bike 
west interview the Selinsgrove Dance Studio, small 
New Yorker tote dangling from the right handlebar. (The tote 
bag used Bridget’s, although Hilde said she’s flipped 
through the magazine once twice.) Next stop was the 
police station see there were any updates the elusive 
Orange Street Bandit. (No 

Afterwards, Hilde popped into local diner for 
breakfast. She ordered large pancake, opened her note- 
book and started working outline the storm story: 

“Lead. Nut. Quote. man with gray 
beard and glasses was sitting the table Hilde’s left. Hilde 
didn’t know him, but leaned and asked, “Are you work- 
your next edition?” 

Meet Mayor Jeff Reed. He’s 63-year-old painter 
through his second year the town’s top elected official, 
and while may not enjoy dealing with reporters, he’s got- 
ten used that part his job. Unsurprisingly, Reed said 
Hilde was the youngest reporter he’d ever encountered. 
thinks she’s good for her age. saw her paper before she 
came her first meeting,” said. thought was very 
well done.” 

told Mayor Reed that Hilde needs learn how inter- 
act with like him, ask the right questions, and get 
the information she needs. What wisdom might Reed impart 
his community’s youngest working journalist? paused 
think about it, then looked down Hilde, who was busy 
writing about those uprooted trees. “To report the news, not 
try create the news,” said. 

Hilde nodded. Before getting leave, the mayor 
agreed interviewed some point. few minutes later, 
the time her last bite pancake had disappeared, Hilde’s 
first draft was complete. 


JOE POMPEO media reporter Politico. 
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The second digital revolution 


Will blockers make online journalism unsustainable? 


MICHAEL ROSENWALD 


Disrupting the media industry easy. Not long ago, moused over AdBlockPlus.org, clicked 
green button that said, “Install for Safari” and fewer than seconds later, ads had vanished. All 
them. Goodbye iPad that unfurled down screen. Goodbye blinking mattress ads. Goodbye car 
following from site site. This immediately became Web surfing nirvana: pages loaded faster, 
browser stopped randomly crashing, whole computer ran better. The Adblocker Plus plugin 
even told how many ads I’ve dodged the last couple months: more than 35,000 and counting. 


not alone love for blocking. Every friend 
tell about thanks with extreme enthusiasm, I’d 
just changed their flat tire. This how blocking spreads: 
one person discovers the blissful Web, then tells everyone 
they know. phenomenon that began several years ago 
online gaming circles—you don’t want get between gam- 
ers and their zombies—has swept into the mainstream. 
new report from Adobe and one several startups helping 
publishers fight blocking shows that 198 million people 
globally are now blocking ads, percent from 
the US, blocking grew percent from last year, 
million users. recent Reuters Institute Digital News survey 
put the numbers even higher, saying that almost half all 
internet users block ads. 

Taken alone, 35,000-plus blocked ads probably aren’t 
doing much damage the news industry; maybe cam- 
paign reporter will forced stay Marriott Courtyard 

instead the (Sorry.) But taken together, blockers are 
hitting publishers their digital guts. Adobe says that $21.8 
billion global revenue will blocked this 

The damage more than financial. It’s existential. The rise 
blocking comes just the media industry had settled 
revenue model move forward after years disruption 
pain. The new model looked lot like the old one: cir- 
culation revenue plus revenue equals sustainability. With 
few people willing pay for news, advertising was.sup- 
posed bring the rear. But publishers seem have totally 
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overlooked the fact that, while print ads were relatively innoc- 
uous and unavoidable, digital ads are different. They aren’t 

static. They blink. They follow. They irritate. And readers can 

what they never could print: erase them. Now, fright- 
ening reckoning hand, perhaps terminal diagnosis that 

few seem willing accept even acknowledge. 

“For publishers, blockers are the elephant the room,” 
media analyst Frederic Filloux wrote few months ago. 

“Everybody sees them, one talks about it.” asked numer- 
ous publishers and platforms how much blocking they 
were seeing and what they were doing about it. Most didn’t 
reply. Google spokeswoman did tell this: “We believe 
that ads help fund free services and content the Web. For 
our part, we’re continuing invest experiences that 
are relevant and useful for users, ensuring that users have 
choice over their experiences online, and helping publish- 
ers continue fund their content.” 

The problem that surveys show many internet users, par- 
ticularly younger ones, have already decided they hate online 
ads. one woman said the Reuters report, “Online ads are 
obtrusive, obnoxious, And few feel obligation 
help publishers out. Some percent internet users polled 
Adobe said they weren’t willing pay even small fee 
make ads disappear. So: Readers hate online ads, most users 
are unwilling subscribe online (only percent do, accord- 
ing the Reuters study), and few would pay make ads 
wonder the publishers didn’t get back me. 
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Publishers have been banking the growth mobile, 
where the blocking plugins either don’t work are cum- 
bersome install. Back March, Wells Fargo analyst wrote 
report blocking that “the mobile migration should 
some the growth” blockers. But three months 


face regulatory scrutiny the mobile operators attempt 
use it. Net neutrality advocates have already expressed 
concern. But Carthy says the company prepared fight. 
“The desire figure out how bring blocking mobile 


consumers worldwide phenomenon,” Carthy told me. 


later, its annual developer conference, Apple revealed that blocking, said, “is inalienable 


its new operating system, scheduled for release this fall, will 
allow blocking Safari. Given mobile dominance, 
the implications are potentially terrifying. Wired’s headline: 


ARE FIVE SIX BLOCKERS THE MARKET, 
the biggest player—with more than million active users— 


Adblock Plus, part German company called Eyeo. 


doesn’t take technology wizard figure out how its product, 
and other blockers, work, Without blocker installed, 
when user clicks website, the site quickly connects 
servers that display ads various spots the page. 


blockers put wall between the website and server, stopping 


ads their tracks. Eyeo has been sued German courts 
publishers who argued Adblock Plus users shouldn’t able. 
block ads their sites. The publishers lost. 

many ways, Adblock Plus has become the internet’s 
advertising sheriff. That’s because its software, default, 
allows some ads through its firewall—ads deems “accept- 
able,” meeting series strict criteria came with 
conversation with internet users around the world. The 
criteria essentially eliminate most the ads the market 
today, rolling back technology the 1990s: text only, 
animations, popovers, placement the flow text. 
the two months since I’ve installed the software, don’t 
recall seeing any ads that meet the criteria. 

Websites must apply get and Adblock 
Plus employee then works with the site sure that 
the selected ads comply with the criteria. Ben Williams, 

spokesman for Eyeo, told that 700 publishers and blog- 
gers have been whitelisted. The whitelist how the com- 
pany makes money. Eyeo charges large for-profit publishers 
have called extortion. Williams declined say who paying 
how much, but the Financial Times recently reported that 
Google, Microsoft, and Amazon were paying 
Eyeo for their acceptable ads appear Adblock Plus users. 
Adblock Plus has released browser for mobile Android 
devices that blocks ads, and it’s planning release similar 
product for Apple devices. But Adblock Plus might not 
the biggest threat for publishers mobile. Shine, Israeli 
company, isn’t targeting users fed with annoying ads. It’s 
going after mobile operators like Verizon and AT&T, whose 
networks are stressed data-heavy ads that constantly ping 
towers for location. Shine has developed technology that 
allows mobile operators block ads before they even hit. 
smartphones—in browsers and standalone apps. Imagine 
this: mobile operator lowers bill she agrees 
block ads, freeing network resources. 
Roi Carthy, the company’s chief marketing officer, told 
the software pilot testing with mobile carriers, but 
declined say which ones. The idea would undoubtedly 


SEAN BLANCHFIELD CERTAINLY DOESN’T SHARE 
views. worries that blocking will decimate the free Web. 
longtime online gaming engineer—he worked Call 


Duty and Guitar Hero—Blanchfield noticed something 


happening few years ago: There was percent discrep- 
ancy between his games’ pageviews and views. inves- 
tigated and found that the ads were being blocked, 
mortifying revenue hit. blocking was still largely unique 
gaming then, but Blanchfield correctly sensed would 
spread. “Users are inadvertently putting their favorite web- 
sites out business,” told me. 


several startups trying give publishers the upper hand 
again. PageFair has been helping publishers measure how 


many users are blocking ads and how much it’s costing them, 


Blanchfield started called PageFair, one 


o 


well displaying acceptable ads under Eyeo’s require- 


ments. But PageFair has bigger plans: has developed new 
technology that allows publishers display acceptable ads 
and add basic banner ads with images, circumventing the 
blocking software. 

The strategy lets PageFair both sides the debate. 
understands the blocking community finds many online 
ads annoying, but ultimately sides with publishers their 
need show ads, particularly ones that generate lot 
revenue. “Your house, your rules, your ads,” Blanchfield said. 


publishers will soon launch Pagefair’s software, 


said, but declined identify which ones. 

There are other ideas for solutions. 

Ben Barokas, former senior executive Google, recently 
launched Sourcepoint, bringing together team online 
technologists develop product that has both carrot and 
stick qualities. the product rolls out the coming months, 
Sourcepoint will offer software that lets publishers show 
blockers message: “One the consequences using 
blocking software that significantly damages the value 
exchange consumers and creators digital con- 
tent.” The message then urges users click link disable 
blocking that site. 

Publishers can also enable more stick-like approach, 
telling blockers that order continue they must 
restore banner ads, view video ad, identify and views ads 
that are useful for them, just pay up. 

“We wanted provide publishers with technology that 
allows them provide users with choice,” Barokas told me. 

Publishers must make money. The reader must not 
overly 

“Otherwise, little little, content will away,” Barokas 
said. “We are not sustainable media ecosystem today.” 


MICHAEL ROSENWALD staff wri iter The Washington Post. Follow 
him 
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ESSAY 


Katrina’s wake 


Ronnie Greene’s Shots the Bridge 
JORDAN MICHAEL SMITH 


many ways which the city was unprepared for the disaster Was the 

absence chain command among local police. “There were rules 
place other than ‘Wait out and, when the winds wind down, begin your 
former narcotics officer tells Ronnie Greene Shots the Bridge. 

Greene compiled disturbing information like this mining tens thou- 
sands pages documents and interviewing some 200 key players effort 
reconstruct one the most heinous incidents police brutality the past 
years. The result comprehensive disjointed and awkwardly structured 
recounting the fatal shootings the Danziger Bridge following Katrina. 

telling that the author Shots the Bridge investigative journalist 
for the Associated Press based Virginia. earlier times, book like this would 
more likely have been written reporter local paper. But the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune has shared the fate many small metro American newspapers 
recent years. Since won Pulitzer for its coverage Katrina, has suf- 
fered numerous cutbacks. May 2012, the paper announced was moving 
thrice-weekly schedule, and about 200 jobs were cut, most from the newsroom. 
June this year, local news site reported that the paper’s staff would 
cut further. 

result, the only pivotal role the newspaper had the Danziger Bridge 
case came not from any investigative journalism conducted but from the rami- 
fications some anonymous comments left the paper’s website. That fact 
says much about the problems and possibilities criminal-justice journalism 

the digital era, Even crime reporting flourishes national publications, 
local papers that once provided the backbone cops and courts coverage have 
suffered. Cities like New Orleans are far poorer for it. not for national 
reporter’s interest, story the terrible events that occurred the 
Danziger Bridge following Katrina might never have been told. 


Katrina attacked New Orleans August 2005. Among the 


FATE JOURNALISM WAS NOT PROMINENT THE MINDS NEW 
Orleans residents the wake Hurricane Katrina. Greene makes clear that 
what was true the city whole was true the police department: plan- 

ning was made for food, water, weapons, medical care, even basic hygiene. The 

radio system crashed, depriving the New Orleans Police Department central 

command system. Cops were facing the same conditions other stranded citi- 

zens, with few key differences: They were armed, authorized use force, and 
tasked with stopping crime. 
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Officers had two missions. First, 
save the 100,000 residents who 
the city during the storm. 
And second,.to stop looters who were 
raiding shops for everything from food 
furniture. 
Greene disrupts tension the narra- 


tive shifting from past present 


introducing characters who disappear 
for dozens pages only reappear 
later, indistinct from other individuals. 
But the Danziger Bridge story grip- 
ping enough its own. And much 
that story told Shots the Bridge 
was previously available only trial 
transcripts, court filings, police reports, 
and Justice Department documents. 
has never been told full before. 

began when calls came over the 
police radio six days after the Hurri- 
cane “Officer’s life danger! Shots 
being fired!” Eleven cops jammed into 
Budget rental truck respond the 


shooting, carrying their assigned hand- 


guns well privately purchased 

pump-action shotguns and assault 
rifles they were permitted carry. 

Arriving Danziger Bridge, where 


cop was thought have been shot, 


officer driving leaned out the truck win- 
dow and fired toward pack people. 
Another officer fired nine shots from 


his AK-47 the group, and still another 


unloaded his shotgun them. Police 
aimed fleeing figures, people who 
were diving over concrete railings, run- 
-ning the bridge, lying unarmed. 
The shots kept coming, even their 
targets were defenseless, harmless, and 
some cases, wounded, according 
both the shooters and the victims. 

the other end the bridge, police 
spotted two men fleeing, tracked them 
down, and shot them. Perhaps most 
sickeningly, one officer stood over man 
who had been wounded with shotgun 
blast and stomped his back repeat- 
edly, another officer later 

All told, two the eight people 
were killed, and four others were 
wounded. happens, they were 
not shooting police, even looting. 


They were members two unrelated. 
families looking for supplies and 


escape the sinking city. 

The cover-up began immediately. 
The investigating officer was told 
the police that officers arrived the 


2015 


bridge and were fired at, and that bod- 
ies the other side the bridge were 


from the same group that had earlier 


attacked police. The main problem 
with the story was that guns were 
found among near the supposed 
would-be cop killers. 

One officer offered the investiga- 


tor that had kicked the missing guns 


over the side the bridge the attack- 
ers couldn’t get them. And then, 
somehow, someone came and stole 


the guns. knew this was bullshit 


story, but went along with it,” the 
police supervisor later testified. “The 


guys who were involved this were co- 


workers, and some them were friends 


mine. didn’t want anyone get 


trouble; didn’t want anyone have 
have any problems, including them and 
myself, and that’s participated 
and went along with the 

was honest admission, but 
came years after the had already 
officially absolved itself for the kill- 
ings. Even worse, one the civilians 
wounded police gunfire, and whose 
family member was killed, was charged 
with attempted murder. 


All this came out only when 


Department Justice was forced 
involve itself the investigation. 
local judge dismissed the district attor- 
ney’s charges murder and attempted 
murder against the seven cops because 
minor procedural errors; the prosecu- 
tor had apparently sullied the grand jury 
process showing bit téstimony 
one the defendants’ supervisors. 
Two months later, the Justice 
Department took over. They managed 
flip several the officers, who gradually 


the murders and subsequent 


cover-ups. Officers had written mul- 
tiple contradictory reports about the 
shootings, and they had fabricated wit- 
nesses. grand jury indicted all the offi- 
cers who fired their weapons, and every 
supervisor who lied their behalf. 


And then justice was served. Those 


officers who cooperated with attor- 
neys and testified the cover-up they 
participated who hadn’t been 
among the shooters—still received 
prison sentences. Those who cooper- 
ated but had fired their guns were given 
stricter sentences. Those who denied 
any wrongdoing were found guilty 


most the charges against and 
sentenced stiff terms. 

twist old story New Orleans 
police violence against black civilians, 


the city had for years been commenting 
under multiple pseudonyms NOLA. 
com, the website The Times-Pica- 
The attorney, Sal Perricone, wrote 
scathingly about the several 
occasions, Though was not involved 
prosecuting any the officers 
the Danziger case, the defense team 
argued that there was “secret public 
relations campaign designed make 
the Nopp the household name for cor- 
ruption,” thereby and 
forcing officers plead guilty under 


pressure. was discovered that other 
Justice Department lawyers, 


one who had worked the Danziger 
Bridge case, had also posted comments 
NOLA.com critical the 


September 2013, judge 


that the online comments had 


“carnival type atmosphere,” even 
though there was evidence any 
the jurors saw the comments NOLA. 
com, which any case were posted 
anonymously. The judge further 


that the had been coercive 


ting plea bargain. ordered new 
trial for every single officer who pled 
guilty. New trial dates have not been set. 


But since those who flipped are 


already serving sentences, they will 
have little incentive testify again 


their co-officers, indeed 


there are retrials. “It’s setback, but 
don’t know you can say they expect 


Greene quotes the lawyer some 


the people who were targeted the 
bridge saying. mean, how much 
justice you expect when been 


FOR ALL RONNIE IMMENSE 
research, didn’t rely much 
Times-Picayune’s in-depth investiga- 
tive coverage. That’s because there 
Picayune did truly heroic work the 


Katrina, and they couldn’t 


devote resources every story. But 
the Danziger Bridge case was the most 
significant police shooting New 


LUCAS 


Orleans civilians the city decade. 
Metro papers are, were, frequently 
best-positioned report crime 
simply because the reporters and edi- 
tors lived the areas they were cover- 
ing and were consistently the same 
beats for years. good times, might 
not take reporters from across the 
country compile the definitive story 
police brutality. 

Alas, these are not good times for 
the local newspaper business. The 
ger astonishes. But there are percent 
fewer newspapers than existed 1940, 
according the Newspaper Association 
America, and many the papers that 
have disappeared have been local ones. 

The fate the Times-Picayune 
instructive. least thrée major books 
about post-Katrina New Orleans had 
their genesis Times-Picayune 
newsroom: Hope Against Hope: Three 
Schools, One City, and the Struggle 


Educate America’s Children (2014), 


education reporter Sarah Carr; Breach 
Faith: Hurricane Katrina and the 
Near Death Great American City 
(2008), city editor Jed Horne; and 
Dead Attic: After Katrina (2007), 
columnist Chris Rose. 

These books have three things 
commion: All are serious investigative 
works, all are written long-time local 
reporters, and all are authored indi- 
viduals who are longer employed 
the Times-Picayune. 


THERE WAS ERA, ONE THAT PEAKED 
around 2008, when looked like seri- 
ous journalism itself was risk. Politico 


Shots the Bridge: Police 
Violence and Cover-Up the 
Wake Katrina 
Ronnie Greene 
Beacon Press, 264 pages, $24.95 


was perfecting horse-race journalism, 


-vacduming the readership, talent 


and resources The Washington Post 
and National Journal the process. The 
Huffington Post was exploiting unpaid 
“citizen bloggers” for its Off the Bus 
project, thereby destroying the idea 
professionally trained, reasonably paid 
journalists. And BuzzFeed was proving 
that lists attract far higher viewership 
than any publication devoted serious 
topics could ever match. 

And yet, all three those publica- 


tions have morphed into 


that produce first-rate journalism—even 
criminal-justice issues. Indeed, even 
are experiencing renewed era crim- 
inal-justice journalism the national 
level. Politico Magazine, founded for- 
mer Post editor Susan Glasser balance 
the publication’s emphasis quick hits, 
publishes top-notch longform jour- 
nalism, and not just issues related 
events Washington. Its special 
March/April issue contained 
stories the Oakland Police Depart- 


‘ment, profile NYPD commissioner 


Bill Bratton, photo gallery Ferguson 
months after the riots that city, and 
essay co-published with ProPublica 
why African Americans fear the police. 

The Huffington Post has 
long-form project that had its first 
story 20,000-word piece the fail- 
ures drug-addiction treatment cen- 
ters. included videos and scanned 
journal entries from addicts who had 
died soon after leaving the ineffectual 
centers. HuffPo has 
long pieces prison life for children 


Even crime reporting flourishes 
national publications, local papers that 
-once provided the backbone cops 
and courts coverage have suffered. 


and decades-old rape case rock 
band. (it should noted, however, 
that The New. York Times Magazine ran 
story HuffPo’s labor practices that 
called “surpassingly difficult place 
work,” because it’s focused 
incessant content 
BuzzFeed, for its part, has progressed 
beyond the feline beat become among 
the best websites for journalism devoted 
woman Georgia prison story 
mentally ill woman who was shot 
eight times San police, 
BuzzFeed both produces and curates 


high-quality journalism devoted sys-. 
temic and individual criminal justice 


issues. And these are not shallow stories 
with click-bait headlines but thoughtful, 
investigative reporting pieces thou- 
sands words long. 

All this, course, addition 
regular important stories tradi- 
tional outlets like The New Yorker and 
The Atlantic, well new sites like 
The Marshall Project and ProPublica. 

But even high quality criminal- 


_justice journalism more plentiful and 


widely available than ever, the migra- 
tion the Web era has come steep 
cost that includes the gradual decline 
local newspapers like The Times- 
Picayune. Shots the Bridge illustrates 
that, even shows what in-depth 
reporting can still achieve. 


JORDAN MICHAEL SMITH writer 
Washington, DC. frequently reviews books 
for the Christian Science Monitor and Slate. 
Research assistance for this piece was pro- 
vided Tracy Walsh. 
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The woman who 


took 


John Norris’ Mary McGrory: The First Queen Journalism 


JULIA 


MARY MCGRORY (1918-2004) WAS IN- 


deed “the first queen journalism,” 


the profession over which she reigned 


was dramatically different from our 
not just because was thriv- 
ing and profitable. 

The sexism that McGrory (largely) 
overcame ignored was both more 
rampant and more overt. today’s 
standards, the elite political press had 
extraordinary access the officials and 
candidates they covered. And journal- 
ists were more likely forgive not only 
politicians’ moral lapses, but their own. 

Here, for instance, McGrory’s gen- 
erally admiring biographer, John Norris, 
the Washington Star political colum- 
nist’s interlocking professional and per- 
sonal relationships: 


any measure journalistic ob- 
jectivity, Mary should have recused 
herself from covering the 1968 cam- 
paign. She had lobbied Bobby 
nedy get into the She and 
Gene McCarthy were close friends 
and drinking buddies. She’d re- 
cruited man she was love with, 
Blair Clark, sign McCarthy’s 
campaign manager. These were not 
garden-variety conflicts ofinterest. 


Hardly. And, Norris tells it, McGro- 
ry’s ethical situation would only deterio- 
rate. speculates convincingly that the 
unhappily married McCarthy and the 
staunchly Catholic columnist pursued 
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MARY 
McGRORY 


THE FIRST QUEER 
JOURNALISM 


Mary McGrory: The First 
Queen Journalism, 

John Norris 

Viking, 340 pages, $28.95 


romance—perhaps platonic, perhaps 
not. “The rumors liaisons between 
Mary and McCarthy floated around the 
campaign,” Norris writes. quotes Da- 
vid Mixner, student leader and later 
gay activist, saying, “She adored him, 
and adored her.” Norris even pro- 
duces poem that McCarthy penned 
her honor, calling her “queen” and 
describing her somewhat cryptically 
“green-gold willow arched and graced 
among spines and angled limbs.” Mc- 
Grory continued all the while write 
sympathetically about McCarthy’s quix- 
otic presidential campaign. 


best, journalistic objectivity 
embattled concept, and any case the 
standards differ for columnist: Mc- 
Grory, though she did considerable re- 
porting and insisted that her columns 
run the news pages, was paid ex- 
press her views. Her charge was not 
“objective,” but opinionated, 
honest, and fair. She prided herself 
shunning impartiality and shaping the 
debate. Still, McGrory’s deep involve- 
ment the Democratic presidential 
campaign—as both political player 
and intimate the two anti-war 
candidates—was not publicly disclosed 
and went far beyond what anyone today 
would consider permissible. 

It’s impossible not wonder what 
her bosses thought McGrory’s com- 
promised position. Could they have 
been ignorant it? Did they turn blind 
eye because their high-profile columnist 
was such valuable commodity? Nor- 
ris never tells us—an important omis- 
sion from biography that otherwise 
wonderfully intimate, gossipy, and laced 
with delicious anecdotes. 


THE BOOK’S INTIMACY ACCIDENT; 
Norris had known McGrory both pro- 


fessionally and socially. Now 
director the Sustainable Security and 


Peacebuilding Initiative the Center 
for American Progress, Norris says 
encountered her while working com- 
munications for the State Department 
the 1990s, and served occa- 
sional source. She also co-opted him— 
she did Bobby Kennedy and other 
notables—into assisting her longtime 
charitable work St. Ann’s orphanage 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 

Norris writes about McGrory with 
genuine fondness and regard. sees 
her life mostly grand achievement, 
but one predicated tragic choice. 
explains: 


Many newspapers the 1940s 
they married. The choice between the 
front page and the white picket fence 
was stark. Mary felt that she could 
successful reporter she could 
happily married—not both—even 
the 1960s tumultuously shuffled the 
American social order, opening doors 
for women and minorities that had 
long been closed. 


Norris’ opening anecdote underlines 
the point. Newbold “Newby” Noyes, 
editor the Washington Evening Star, 
approached day and asked 
loudly, “Say, Mary, aren’t you ever going 
married?” McGrory, who was the 
book critic and the author 
few political profiles, said that she 
hoped so, but didn’t really know. “Well, 
because you’re not going get mar- 
ried Noyes continued, “we want you 
something different.” 

From this blatantly sexist dialogue 
came McGrory’s life-changing break: 
assignment write about the 1954 
Army-McCarthy hearings with what 
Noyes called “humor and color and 
charm and flair.” 

The result, writes Norris, was 
“suddenly fresh, impertinent voice was 
leaping off the page, covering the biggest 
story town with decidedly liberal 
bent.” McGrory would later recall, “All 
sudden people would want adopt 
me, marry me, poison me, run out 
town.” Her innovation, Norris says, was 
“focusing the personal side politics 
and what made politicians tick.” 

McGrory’s skills included ability 
listen, considerable charm, and 
acerbic prose style that she polished 
repeated drafts. (Working for after- 
noon paper allowed her write deep 
into the night.) She was acute judge 
character and assiduous reporter, 
and her liberalism remained unabashed 
even the country moved the right. 

McGrory was especially passionate 
her opposition the Vietnam War and 
her instinctive dislike Richard Nixon. 
his infamous 1962 press 
conference after losing the California 
gubernatorial race, she wrote, “No ques- 
tions had been asked except Mr. Nixon 
himself. None actually remained, the 


former vice president having disposed 


everything, including possibly his repu- 
tation, his epic Nevertheless, 
the funeral the Rev. Martin Luther 


King, Jr., she and Nixon 


shared hymnal—a rare moment har- 
mony, and one the biography’s many 
memorable images. president, Nixon 
ranked McGrory high his “enemies 
list,” and the repeatedly audited her 
legitimate charitable contributions. 

was sweet vindication when 
McGrory became the first woman 


win Pulitzer Prize for Commentary— 
1975, for her Watergate columns. 
Many colleagues believed the prize 
was long overdue. 

Norris gives just enough excerpts 
from her work—wry, pointed, lyrical, 
and astute—to convey its flavor. Here 


McGrory the 1984 Democratic 


dential candidate: “The good news for 
Democrats that Walter Mondale 
does, after all, have instinct for the 
jugular. The bad news that seems 
for his own.” Assessing the 2000 race 
between Gore and George Bush, 
she called battle between the unlik- 
able and the 

Norris also wonderfully evokes the 
glorious dishevelment and camarade- 
rie both the mid-century newsroom 
and the campaign trail. female col- 


almost unrivaled ability,” Norris writes, 
“to interact with candidates when they 
were out the public eye.” 


BEYOND THE GREAT PARTIES AND HER 


-devotion St. Ann’s, McGrory’s per- 


sonal life was both mysterious and sad, 
Norris suggests. 

Born and raised Boston, Mc- 
Grory was the first her family at- 
tend college. She revered her father, 
postal clerk Irish descent, but had 
“chilly” relationship with her German- 
American mother and never spoke 
the German side her heritage. 

McGrory briefly dated John Ken- 


nedy when was freshman congress- 


man. Any romance was stillborn (“she 
was not one for empty assignations,” Nor- 


writes), but important friendship 


‘There has never 
journalist before since who had 
many eventual Pulitzer Prize 
winners serve their 


umnist, McGrory helped open doors— 
and benefited from doors opening—at 
institutions such the National Press 
Club and the Gridiron Club, which she 
had picketed for years. But she was less 
movement feminist than the sui generis 
monarch the political press. When she 
traveled, she invariably had 
colleagues who carried her typewriter 
and luggage. “There has never been any 
journalist before since who had 
many eventual Pulitzer Prize winners 
their bellhop,” Norris writes. 

doubt helped that, young 
woman, McGrory was, Norris’ words, 
“slim, vivacious and attractive.” But 
surely the quality her work was her 
main calling card. Her insider status 
was reinforced her legendary par- 
ties, where the drinks were invariably 
better than the food, bigwigs tended bar, 
and the entertainment included poetry, 
song, and dance. “Mary developed 


developed. McGrory’s columns chroni- 


cling the aftermath Kennedy’s assassi- 


nation were considered among her finest. 
According Norris, President Lyn- 
don Johnson once came her apart- 
ment, Secret Service men tow, and 
propositioned her. “Mary, crazy 
about you,” reportedly said. She turned 
him down flat but assured him that 
was doing terrific job” president. 
The true love her life, Norris tells 
us, was Blair Clark, debonair reporter 
and later executive cBs News whom 
she met trail 1956. 
Clark was married the time and, 
though fond Mary, seems have 
epitomized ambivalence. “Mary was 
overcome intertwined feelings 


attraction and despair” but resisted 


affair, according Norris. 

Even after Clark divorced, his inde- 
cisiveness hurt McGrory much 
she tried sever all ties. His response 
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was irritating letter, asking 


“for retraction, for another lease 
life we’ve never lived, for more charity. 
love you Mary, and you know it. It’s 
just that won’t (much anything).” 
Norris, playing psychologist, speculates 
that Clark offered McGrory sense 
real intimacy, with the safety dis- 


tance” and didn’t pose risk her ca- 


reer. Clark eventually remarried, choos- 
ingnot McGrory but Polish sociologist. 

McGrory did have significant ro- 
mance late life, with NBC reporter 
Bob Abernethy. Abernethy tells Norris 
that she was both “really wonderful” 


and “really tough,” and the relationship 


While McGrory may have been 
“softly sabotaging her chances for last- 
ing love,” she clung tenaciously the 
life that work life. McGrory 
adored the embattled but freewheeling 
Washington Star, where she played 
leadership role. Through various man- 
agement upheavals, she refused offers 
leave. (Early on, James “Scotty” Reston 
wooed her for The New York Times—but 
told her she’d have work the switch- 


board the mornings.) When the Star 


expired, she finally jumped The Wash- 
ington Post but never warmed the 
place. Despite infirmities, she worked 


into her 80s, until stroke destroyed her 


ability 

newspapers struggle and fade, 
Mary McGrory offers paean their 
most vibrant era, well lovely 
portrait one its most distinctive 


characters. book filled with entic- 


ing stories, this one, dating from early 
Gerald Ford’s presidency, seems 
capture McGrory perfectly: 


the daily press briefing, the 
White House spokesman sonorously 
intoned the gathered journalists: 
“This not the time for partisan 
recriminations.” 

slender hand rose firmly from 
within the overwhelming male 

was Mary. 

“If now isn’t the time for recrimi- 
Mary wondered, her soft 
but direct voice, “when would the 
time?” CJR 


JULIA KLEIN, CJR contributing editor, 
cultural reporter and critic Philadelphia. 
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